miles; and for the cost of ten pounds of tenpenny nails he could send it forty-four miles. The transportation of a ton of freight for a distance of one hundred and thirty-eight miles cost him less than he had to pay for a good milk pail, and for the price of a No. 2 Ames shovel he could have a ton of freight carried one hundred and sixty-six miles.1
It is not surprising that with such rates, and almost unlimited railroad facilities, the States through which the Union Pacific ran doubled their crop output and trebled the value of their agricultural lands in a single decade. If, therefore, Mr. Harriman's achievement be regarded solely from the point of view of public benefit, there can be no question that by increasing cheapness and efficiency of transportation it built up American industry; enlarged the earnings of both labor and capital; and brought opportunities for greater comfort and happiness to millions of human beings.
Mr. Harriman found the Union Pacific insolvent, dismembered, decrepit, its sources of revenue curtailed, without important alliances, friendless. He left it financially powerful, its severed members restored, its roadbed and equipment renewed and of the highest type, dominating traffic conditions in a wide territory and with alliances and influence extending from the Atlantic to the farther shore of the Pacific, from the Gulf of
1 The Truth about the Railroads, by Howard Elliott (New York, 1913), P- 158.